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INTERIOR COLOR DECORATION. 

/TTOOD and appropriate interior color decora- 
^-* tion involves higher artistic qualities than 
is. generally surmised. The treatment of surfaces 
is not a mere matter of detail. The frescoing and 
tinting of a wall and ceiling must not only have 
reference to the surface itself, but in the selection 
of colors, the proportions adopted of given hues, 
and in the design, to the features of the room 
from an architectural point of view, and to the 
furniture and upholstery to be introduced. The 
conditions to be met, to achieve full success, de- 
mand careful study and a genius for resource and 
ready adaptation. 

Were architects in designing interiors to bring 
decorators in color more fully into their confidence 
for purposes of consultation, the latter would be 
saved from frequent embarrassments, and more 
satisfactory results would be reached. Professional 
colorists have science and tact wholly distinct 
from the skill pertaining to constructive design. 
Architects, as a body, are unaccountably timid as 
to colors, inclining to pale neutral tones, but 
whilst it is right that walls should not excite un- 
due attention to the detriment of surroundings, 
an able colorist can bring In brilliant hues 
abounding in pleasing contrasts and yet compass 
subdued effects. Inter- 
mediate tints are always 
available to harmonize 
strong opposing hues. 
The effect of harmonizing 
tints on walls is to sup- 
ply an unobtrusive yet 
charming background. 

Is it not to the archi- 
tect's misgiving as to the 
effect color treatment 
would have on propor- 
tions and moldings, that 
the walls of the chief 
room of the Produce Ex- 
change with its gigantic 
pillars and serried ranks 
of molded brackets sup- 
porting the ceiling bor- 
ders, are clothed in 
ghostly white? the only 
relief to this wearying 
surface being the vast 
and beautifully colored 
glass roof above. 

The superb room of 
the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, with walls 
adorned with classic 
moldings and allegorical 
figures between the span- 
drils of the window 
arches, needs the touch 
of the colorist to bring 
these enrichments out in 
proper relief and render 
them fairly discernible. 
The full light to which 
the deep-paneled ceiling 
is exposed shows clearly 
its rich moldings, but 
how much would these 
gain if treated artistic- 
ally in colors ! The cen- 
tral row of massive pillars 
with tinted and veined 

enameled surface and gilded Corinthian capitals, 
challenge the whole attention and appear to 
stand isolated in their beauty. The Astor 
Library, in which pillars and galleries afford scope 
for -«ne artistic effects, and the Lenox Library 
continue coated in white. In neither of these 
structures has the interior architecture .proper 
justice done it without color. Some of the most 
creditable examples of wall and ceilings are in our 
prominent city club houses, much of it of a costly 
character. 

In the "newest style of fresco work, choice 
effects are gained by carrying up geometric or 
arabesque designs one half or two-thirds the 
height of the wall, leaving the ground displayed 
from that point to the frieze. 

Favorite grounds are ivory tint, cerulean 
blue, light brownish red," olive shades and green 
gold. 

A somewhat novel style of mural decoration 
has been introduced in raised compo work in arab- 
esque, the figures being imposed by molds pressed 
against the surface of the wall whilst the material 
is in a plastic state. The figures are minute and 
repeated over the whole ground without variation 
and are finally gilded, the ground between the 
interstices being tinted in dark olive or other ap- 
propriate color. 

One of the designs consists of elongated and 



semicircular cones, so disposed as to touch at their 
extremities, making a sort of beaded net work. 
Such a coating will bear highly brilliant colors in 
frieze and cornice, the mass of gilt having a sub- 
duing influence on tones. 

Of decorations lately carried out those of the 
executive and official apartments of the New York 
Produce Exchange are among the boldest. The 
walls of the "manager's room" are tinted with 
deep Indian red, toned down by a deep central 
band of carved panels in bold arabesque style, 
completely covered with gold leaf. The floriated 
frieze is in dark blue and gold and silvery green. 
The cornice consists of colored bands in blue gold 
and Indian red, parallel with which is a cluster of 
laurel leaves shaded off so as to represent a circu- 
lar body. On each side of the border projects a 
medallion head. The center of the ceiling is 
heavily molded and colored in green, olive, and 
ivory. 

In "the arbitration room," where the walls 
have an ivory tint, the chief feature is in the 
depending wreaths of leaves and flowers in the 
frieze. On this and the cornice the design of three 
feathers enclosed in gilded circles is repeated. The 
ornamentation of the "ladies' reception room " is 
conspicuous for a ceiling that represents cupids 
floating in a sky of cerulean blue. 

Ordinarily the fresco painter is called on for 
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less ambitious effects, but it must have been the 
experience of all our readers to inspect mural and 
ceiling enrichments singularly simple and yet ex- 
tremely pleasing. Lines of color well contrasted 
will often suffice for the adornment of a ceiling 
delicately tinted, though these may be enhanced 
by a judicious display of arabesque figures and 
conventionalized objects in nature. An artistic 
variation is produced by introducing square corner 
forms with attractive figures on a central oval 
ground. 

Where it is desired to cover a ceiling with 
figures, colored bands marking sectional divisions 
are now generally preferred to moldings, the latter 
being too obtrusive for good scenic effect unless, 
indeed, the ceiling is concave, in which case they 
justify their presence as constructional features. 
Center moldings from which chandeliers are pen- 
daut are always appropriate. In filling up from 
the cornice the ornament should lessen in amount 
as it approaches the center. This treatment is in 
accord with perspective laws. Above all things a 
ceiling should not be overloaded. 

Some excellent suggestions for design may be 
met with in antique metal work, repousse 1 and 
chased, as well as in carvings of the old con- 
tinental schools, not necessarily for servile imita- 
tion but as supplying effective combinations. Nor 
should carpet patterns be overlooked with their 



present moderately- sized figures composed of a few 
colors, and rich in tone without being glaring. 

Flowers worked in fresco are unshaded, each 
flower of one uniform tint, but sometimes outlined 
by a complementary color. In friezes and on ceil- 
ing borders it has become the practice in flower 
designs to mass these more to one side than the 
other of the enclosing bands. Lightsomeness is 
increased by projecting colored stems from the 
borders inward, terminating in various convoluted 
forms beyond which are thrown on the tinted ceil- 
ing diamonds, triangles, and other figures assuming 
the semblance of coves and ovals, very much in 
starry pyrotechnic fashion. The colors repeat the 
leading hues on walls and cornice. 

Where the frieze and painted cornice design 
conform to each other, the attention not being 
arrested at the point of junction between wall and 
ceiling, the width of the cornice is added to the 
apparent height of the wall, a desirable effect 
where ceilings are somewhat low. 

When a wall is in solid color and ornamental 
gas brackets are attached to it, the opportunity is 
afforded for introducing a handsome colored 
design around the wall plate, particularly if the 
latter is in antique style with curved outlines. 
When the doors are surmounted by carved archi- 
traves, tints are applied similar to those predomi- 
nating in the wall paper pattern or frescoed de- 
sign, or if the mantel is 
of various colored mar- 
bles the hues of these 
may be repeated. 

The framework of 
doors is receiving more 
attention in a decorative 
sense. They certainly 
afford the opportunity 
for attractive bands of 
color, straight lines con- 
trasting well with round- 
ed figures on the wall 
surface. Such coloring 
admirably assorts with 
portiferes, forming as it 
were, an ornamental 
framer. 

Figured designs in 
relief, executed in terra 
cotta, Lincrusta- Walton, 
or other material are 
being adopted as friezes, 
also enameled tiles with 
raised figures, the tiles 
being slipped in between 
real moldings. • The for- 
mer are either colored 
or are given a metallic 
surface. With a variety 
of designs of the same 
character, as in hunting 
scenes and an Italian 
vintage, both suitable 
for a dining-room, a 
lively processional char- 
acter is imparted. 

For drawing - rooms 
pastoral scenes are appro- 
priate, or representations 
of episodes in the knight- 
ly period. We refer to 
this tiling as somewhat 
of an innovation, a con- 
tribution to the appar- 
ently growing passion for 
novel effects. Hints as to disposition of colors 
may be bad in abundance from Oriental carpets 
and rugs without following their frequent un- 
definable vagueness of pattern, for with the 
Eastern textile artist coloring is everything and 
total is at a discount. In fresco work recogniz- 
able forms need to be introduced. 

The designs for wall paper brought out for 
the coming season are warmly welcomed by decor- 
ators. The patterns being smaller, in soft colors 
and on delicately-tinted grounds, are easier to 
match with furnishing. Vivid, glaring and strong 
contrasting hues are not popular. Something of 
the spirit of Oriental design in irregularly pro- 
jected stratas of color appear in not a few 
patterns. White grounds have reappeared, show- 
ing well the lighter tints. One of these — we men- 
tion it for its novelty — is overlaid with spiders' 
webs in lavender hue, bouquets of flowers resting 
on them. The geometrical beauty of the web has 
a telling effect on the curved outlines of the 
latter. The present styles of wall paper promise 
to have a long reign. 



There is an association in Berlin whose 
branch offices about the city loan umbrellas to 
unlucky members who happen to be caught in a 
shower. 



